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ON THE BLANKET PAGE 2. 


NO DEAL! 


THE HIGH drama is over. After the ‘breakdowns; 
the ‘deadlines’, the ‘dramatic pleas’ the package of the 
National Understanding has been unveiled. 

This little comedy act has been running for the last 
ten years now—and the lines are beginning to wear a 


bit thin. 


For what we've got here is an agreement, pushed A 
through by the misleaders of the ICTU, for trade union- 
ists to step into yet another straitjacket. 


But this time around. there 
can be no doubt about one 
thing: it’s a wage cut and no- 
one is saying otherwise. 

For years we've had hidden 
wage cuts through the manip- 
ulation of the Consumer Price 
Index. 

Now the fig leaf is removed. 
We are getting a straight 15% 
for 15 months—with another 
pound thrown in. 

Inflation in one year alone 
has gone well over 15%:—and 
that’s just on the official fig- 
ures. Over a year and a quart- 
er it will hit 22°. 


How do we know? It comes 
straight from the bosses mouth. 

Announcing plans for an ex- 
tension to its Limerick plant, 
Cement Roadstone made it 
kaown that it was allowing 25% 
for the increase in the inflation 
rate. If the basses with all ther 
fancy accountants and econo— 
mists know it, why don't our 
trade unian leaders know it. 

The problem is that they do 
-but they lack the guts to do 
anything about it. 

But it’s also a wage cut with 
a sure promise af 44.000 regu- 
ndancies. That's the official es- 
timate that's in the agreement. 
Mind you. there's a promise of 
greater efforts to increase jobs 
~but we had the exact same 
Promise last year, 

All of that will not stop the 
trade union bureaucrats trying 
to sell this deal on the loss of 
its sugar coating--the social and 
economic proposals. 

“You see, brothers and sis- 
lers, we've now got a voice in 
governmental policy’’—the 
Carrolla, Mute ang Cardiffs 


are shouting. It's a load of 
rubbish. Every single one of 
last years promises were broken. 

This year they have thrown 
in measures that have already 
been agreed, for example the 
quota of disabled people in the 
Civil Service. 

The point is, the trade union 
movement never wins ‘an in- 
fluence on policy” unless its 
prepared to mobilise it's stren- 
gth in direct action to imp- 
ose its will. 

Trading off wages for vague 
promises means weakening the 
strength of the movement. It's 
real effect is seen on the shop 
floor where the stewards and 
rank and file are excluded 
from real negotiations. 


“Union bashing” 


Haughey knows that. Un— 
like most of the leaders of Eur- 
opean capitalism he has not 
taken the road of straight 
‘union bashing’. Not yet, that 
is.. 

His plea has always been 
that workers should obey their 
official union leaders. And he 
has got those leaders—like 
Mickey Mullen, straight where 
he wants them, mouthing 
moderation while selling jobs 
and wages, 

Becanse the likes of Haughey 
are sure about one thing:— 
National Understandings and 
Agreements are not just about 
Promises and wages, They are 
in agreement about what type 
of trade union movement we 
are supposed to get. 

The aim of centralised Dar- 
gaining has been disciplined 
trade unionism: a trade union- 


ism which automatically refers 
everything to the so-called in- 
dependent Labour Movement; 
a trade unionism which is ful- 
ly incorporated into the State 
machinery; a trade unionism 
where all power is taken from 
the shop floor. 


But that's only one version 
of trade unionism. There is an- 
other. It was seen in the faces 
of oil workers extending their 


strike through the flying picket. 


It was scen in the backing 


the Esso workers gave their 
brothers when the Army moved 
in. It is seen, day in and day 
out, whenever workers support 
their fellow workers in count- 
less shop floor Struggles. 

It's called solidarity! 

And that’s the real version 
of trade unionism, the version 
that Larkin and Connolly 
fought for. [t's far removed 
from the practice of trade 
unionism that Haughey is eng- 
ineering—aided and abetted by 
trade union bosses., 


As we go to press, Haughey has called in 
the Army to break the oil workers dis- 
pute. 

This follows the workers wlagnificent 
use of “flying pickets” around the coun- 
try to spread the dispute. 

The Worker says:- Not a stroke of 
work to be done where a drop of scab 
oil has been delivered—Victory to the 
oil workers!” 


Full report page 7 and Aside page 2. 
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he 


ON SUNDAY the 28th of Septem- 
ber, Fr . Lynch in Sallynoggin 
church gave the same sermon for 
his seven o’clock mass that had 
been given at all previous masses. 

He banged the pulpit and gave 
a fiery sermon about greed. As an 
example he lashed out at the greed 
of the oil tanker drivers. 

the same day Fr. (rock around 
the altar) Michael Cleary appeared 
smiling from the centre pages of 
the Sunday Independent and bab- 
bled on about morals, about greed, 
and the ‘small greedy minority who 
use their position of power to ach- 
ieve their own selfish ends’ and 
“their callous uncaring greed’. 

He too was referring to the oil 
tanker drivers. 

. On the same page as Cleary, a 
banner headline ran ‘Why you are 
being held to ransom!" The writer 
this time was political economist 
Moore McDowell. To this babbler 
the oil tanker shop stewards were 
‘obnoxious’. 

A front page splash a couple of 
days earlier in the Evening Herald 
told the workers GO BACK. and 
called far army intervention. 

lhe capitalist papers attack on 
the oil tanker drivers sought by 
any means necessary to demoralise 
and bash the strikers with lies. in- 
sults and half truths about the dis- 
pute. 

The main idea behind the att- 
acks was ta create the atmosphere 
to allow Haughey to bring in the 
army. 

Its nothing new of course for 
the capitalist press to bash strikers, 
but over the past couple of years” 
the propaganda has become more 
subtle. 

Attempts have been made at 
creating the idea in workers minds 
that any section of trade unionists 
who fight wage restraint or who 
out of sheer frustration with trades 
union bureaucrats, strike without 
official backing are mindless mili- 
tants who strike at the drop ofa 
hat. 

If we take five groups ot wor- 
kers who have been in dispute over 
the last year or so we can see just 
how much crap the ‘holding the 
country to ransom ` bit put out by 
the media, is. 


Lets take ESB, nurses, buswork- 


ers, corpa workers, and oil tanker 
drivers. 

If busworkers are in dispute 
with CIE the press seeks to make 
nonsense of their claim as much as 
they can. 


it lays emphasis on the hardship 


caused. 

Its propaganda is aimed at the 
silent majority". But who are the 
members of this majority? 

It included no doubt ESB, 
nurses, busworkers, corpo workers, 
and oil tanker drivers. 

When oil tanker drivers take 
action, the appeal from the capital- 
ist press is to the same silent major- 
ity. Included this time are buswor- 
kers. If ESB workers strike, the ap- 
real to the nation from the capital- 
ist press seeks other workers inclu- 


dinz nurses, corpo workers, buswork! 


ers, and tanker drivers to turn ag- “ 
ains? them. 

The only answer from us must be 
“tuff your lies and propanda 
because we workers are in the same 
struggle’. 

Only if we ignore their lics and 
slanders against all strikers and rea- 
lise that the press has never been 
on the side of any workers in strug- 
gle, but rather on the side of the 
ruling class that we can hegin to 

e build an alternative werkers press 
- that can combat their anti-union 
and anti-strike slanders, 

We must remember that it was 
the Irish Independent that called 
for the special execution of James 
Connolly after the 1916 rising, 
because he had built the trade 
union movement. 

That paper carries on today in 
the same tradition. 

Today socialists and many trade 
unionists swim against the tide in 
defending workers such as the oil 
drivers, because of the power of 
the capitalist media. 

We must keep swimming until 
the tide turns DERMOT BYRNE 


ʻ 


IN “NINETY Miles from Dublin, 
Christy Moore sings of the protest 
of the blanket prisoners and how 
they resist all physical and mental 
pressures to give up their campaign. 


Only ninety miles away, he says, 
their call for support goes unheard, 
and so he urges that we “show the 
Free State ‘ulers that their silence 
will not do.” 

Perhaps we should be glad of 
their silence just now. If they were 
to break it, it could only be to com 
demn the continuing struggle for 
Political status—that is, as long as 
the mass movement in support of 
the prisoners can still be ignored 
as a political force. The need to 
keep good relations with the Bri- 
tish government and to maintain a 
consensus that republicanism acti- 
vism is an obstacle to unity and re- 
conciliation is much stronger than 
any pressure from the H-Block 
campaign. 

But there are thase who say 
that this is changing. They say that 
it is possibla to push the major 

political parties into making some 
gesture of support for the protest- 
ing prisoners. If that cannot be 
done, they say, then it should be 


possible to move so many people 
in those parties, particularly Fianna 
Fail, that their failure to support 
the blanket protest in some way 
will be seen by supporters as an 
outrage and a scandal and will op- 
en up cracks in the system. At the 
last National Smash H Block con- 
ference held in Dublin during Sep- 
tember, a resolution was adopted 
which declared that “putting the 
focus on southern ' politicians....... 
gives the campaign a political goal.” 
It does that, all right, but not 

one which the campaign should be 
aiming at. If this becomes in effect 


kers. 


The workers strike move- 
ment culminated in a strike 
committee that was in effect 
a Workers Council in Gdansk 
with directly elected delegates 
from hundreds of striking fac- 
tories throughout Poland. 

Rank and flle organisation 
spread quickly as workers found— 
spontaneausly—the form of organ- 
isation that suited their need, that 
relied on themselves. 

Their chief demand was for a 
new “free” trade union movement 
and not some new faces in the 
State-run, bosses-unions. 

The most frequently heard 
saying in Poland today is “very 
good-—but how long will it last?” 

After an amazing display of 
rank and file organisation, the 
workers were prepared to wind up 
their Workers Council. 

This beginning of penuince 
soviet power was what frightened 
the Polish bosses into making real 
cancessions. 

Why did the workers not go 
forward when the whole question 
of the future of the Stalihist 
tyranny was made uncertain by 
their actions? After all, if the 
worst came to the worst, an in- 
vading Russian army would consist 
of “warkers in uniform” who, 


the campaign's real political target 
—the sense of the H Blocks prot- 
est will be lost. No matter how 
much the prisoners’ demands are 
twisted around, they cannot be 
made to mean just a call for im- 
provement in conditions. 

In resisting the prison regime 
of compulsory work and compul- 
sory uniform and the right to org- 
anise their own education, the 
prisoners are demanding that the 
right to organise their own regime, 
as members and supporters of a 
political organisation opposing the 
state. $ 

The British government can t 
afford to concede that much—they 
haven't got that kind of room to 
move in— and the “Free State 
Rulers” and most “southern poli- 
ticians” understand that well. The 
best that any more than individual 
mavericks in a party like Fianna 
Fail can offer is the “Portlaoise 
solution” put forward by Tim Pat 
Coogan, in his recent book. 


Tight-rope 


Short of a massive upheaval 
with the capacity to rock the 
whole state (as was going on in 
1971 and 1972 when political 
status was won) it is doubtful if 
the British government's tight-rope 
walking leaves even the ‘Portlaoise 
solution” open to them. 

But the idea of lobbying poli- 
ticians has more to it than meets 
the eye. 

There were many more assum- 
ptions behind the argument which 
were not explained. Four or five 
years ago, Fine Gael councillors 
worried the Coalition government 
leaders by supporting calls for a 
prison inquiry at that time. Peoples 
Democracy, who have pushed for 


‘Very good—but how long will it last?’ 


EVENTS IN Poland over the past few months have warmed the hearts of socialists 
everywhere. The party bosses and bureaucrats that exert a vile tyranny in the 
fraudulent name of socialism received a wonderful slap in the face from the 


themselves, have everything to 
gain by emulating their Polish 
brothers and sisters. 

If it was worth risking for a 
few loaves of bread, why not for 
the whole bakery? 

Every major political crisis has 
this crux—the rank and file are 
taking things into their own hands 
because the old hands are no long- 
er acceptable. 

Side by side for days, weeks or 
even months, are both the old 
power-—offering more and more 
concessions; presenting more and 
more of a “left face”, trying to 
find some formula to hold onto 
powcr, and the new power—unsure 
of itself but rushing forward, wary 
of the tricks of the rulers but in- 
experienced, defensive, careful 
not to bring down too much on 
their heads, fearful of the con- 
sequences, 

It.s a situation that can’t last. 
A movement is either going ahead 
or falling back, the waverers are 
cither made resolute by fresh suc- 
cesses or they drag their fect. 
er eaa isa tension 

alt s crmined and 
enthusiastic on the onc hand 
those who wi $ Pnaand 
a o will go along with some- 
thing that seems to have a good 


chance of winning. 


With the ebb of the movement 


the “focus on southern politicians” 
in the H Blocks campaign didn't 
propose then that the cracks be 
opened in Fine Gael by lobbying 
them on the prison enquiry Issue. 
Nor do they propose today that 
the emphasis of campaigns on div- 
orce and nuclear power,which also 
divide Fianna Fail, should be on 
lobbying politicians. 


of nS 

Behind the call to “show the 
Free State collaborators that we 
will not let them carry on this way” 
(as the proposer of the resolution 
put it) is the view that support for 
Fianna Fail represents the nationat- 
ist aspirations of the majority of 


wor- 


the old power will take its oppor- 
tunity to wrestle back the conces- 
sions it has had to make.. 

The logical conclusion to a 
major strike movement of this 
sort is the taking of full power- 
or rather the snuffing-out of the 
old power so that the new can 
flourish. 

For this an organisation that is 
part of the rank and file but goes 
beyond its spontaneous outbursts 
is needed. 

It is needed to organise the 
Most enthusiastic workers so the 
less strong-willed w 


ill be gi 
heart; een 


it is needed to argue—at first 


- as just a minority—that the situa- 


tion leads to one conclusion ~sej- 
zure of power—or defeat. 

4 It is needed to lead the Majo- 
nity in that seizure of Power when 


it has won the support of the 
workers. 


The absence of a 
workers party in P. 
wy it was possibl 

ismantle their central Strik 

. > oc g 
mittee just as it had won TNS 
majar concessions. 

A party built as THE i 

JA : opposi: 
tion in the workers ovement i 
BEFORE the revolutionary crisis 
could prevent the leadership i 
vacuum which allowed the leading 


revolu tionary 
aland explains 
e for workers to 


EN 


the 26 County population and 
that its failure to deliver u 


illusions," 
was told, 
something a 
the North.” 
For over a year a 
general election 5 
and Socialists were saying that 
reason for the lai e ‘iant 
Fail represented a massive shift in 
of traditional republican 


“that Fianna Fail will 
bout the situation in 


fter the 1977 


favour 


demands. After last year’s by-elec- 


tion reversals for the government 


in Cork, they didn’t dare draw the 
only possible conclusion, based on 


rhis analysis—that in traditionally 
nationalist areas, there had been a 
massive shift in favour of the ab- 
stentionism, and worse, of Fine 
Gael, Labour and Sinn Fein—The 
Workers’ Party, on partition and 
the presence of British troops. 


Manifesto 


That would have shown how 


absurdly one-dimensional the 
“analysis” is, how it has inflated a 
grain of truth into a complete per- 
spective. The conventional view of 
political correspondents that 
Fianna Fail’s 1977 election victory 
was based on the promises of its 
manifesto, and that the by-elect ~ 
ions losses in Cork had to do with 
the government’s handling of eco- 
nomic and social issues, had rather 
more grains in it. 

There ARE many in and around 
Fianna Fail who strongly desire to 
see the country unified and the 


British kicked out. But they do 
not desire it more strongly than 
they want a bigger, more comfort- 
able niche in this society. 


role to go to the chure! 
and middle-class EAN ia] a 
who will always Step back from 
ee confrontation. 
n tran, the wor! - 
strikes brought AE 
found only the mulahs to lead the 
movement and answer the questio 
which the workers actions posed S 
The Ayatollah is the result. ; 
In Portugal, the Political tur- 
moil unleashed by the fall of fas- 
cism saw workers OF*upying fac- 


tories, newspape: ? 
Fri rs and r; 
stations and th adig 


Polish wor 


the chance to 
with 


State-capitalist 
lienated the 
ne socialist 


nity can 
be used to split the ranks. avers 
ers and small farmers have political 


A locks conference 
the H Blo wili do 


many Republicars 
the 


nd-slide to Fianna 


diverse social j 
based on its populism, on its prom- 
ise to lift all boats, of which the 
national ist appeal is only a part. 
The national question does not 
get debated in the ranks of Fianna 
Fail in a way which could offer a 
major division. Look at the most 
detailed analysis of the shift from 
Lynch to Haughey and you will 
find that personalities and estimates 
of vote-catching abilities were the 
main content of the argument 
(such as it was). Look what happ- 
ened to Sile de Valera. 
It would be a boost to the H 
Blocks campaign if it did become 
an issue which was a focus of an- 
xious debate in the corridors of 
power, causing great turmoil. It 
might even help the campaign if ; 
the issue was discussed formally in 
the Dail. But that is only likely to 
happen and, indeed, it would only 
really be a step forward, if the H 
Blocks campaign is so massive that 
it can impose the issue on the par- 
ties and determine what exactly 
the issue is. 

That will be done by building 
a mass movement, by appealing 
directly to people through local 
action, through their work-places, 
through their basic organisations 
of defence. For all the passive sup- 
port that has been revealed, that 
has not yet happened on a large 
scale and been translated into con- 
tinuing political activity. 

The “focus on southern politi- 
cians” promises an illusory shorter 
route to victory. 

It is in fact a diversion, a poli- 
tical perspective which can anly be 
Carried out at the price of the 
blankets prisoners’ demands. 


BRIAN TRENCH 


ideas, and extreme repression and 
Censorship have impeded the 
Spread of authentic marxism from 
the oppositions in the West, the 
Period of political Space opened up 
ae Provide opportunities for the 
i epee of genuine marxists 
We too must build in Ireland 
ahead Of a crisis of Polish propor- 
gon For although the Political 
orms used by the bosses are dif- 
‘erent, we all suffer from capital- 


ism and their problems will some 
time be ours. 


Rank and file workplace or- 
ganisation orkplace or 


is essential to fighting 
iw bosses independently of any 
Teaucrats—the Polish workers 


have shown this in fine measure, 
SO Must we. 


' 


A revolutionary workers party 
was not available to the Polish x 
paks when it was needed, we | 
: ae a we are not lacking this 
comes. Bea when our turn 
somes uilding this party is 1 

ntral task the Socialist Wo 
ovement has set itself. 


KEVIN WINGFI 
Rea 
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ERST ies of the 
The remarkable poems which follow, ware found under the titla ‘Free Verse for our Capitalists’ in some ae i of the 
Republican Congress paper—we've no idea who their author (‘AKS‘) may have been. The poems describe ps ane a 
human spirit in the Dublin of the Depression, a city of rat-infested slums, mass unemployment and ‘Free State’ terror. 


Today they still convey a sense of the depravity of Capitalism whereever and whenever it exists. And also, as in ‘a stone’s 
throw’, a spirit that will fight back. E ; ~ 


long rows ot elms 
reflected in the stagnant waters 
of our GRAND canals 

Stand as silent witnesses 

to the last struggles of 

t brady. c. cairms, 

t “cwney, j. roche, 

anu equntless others, 

wc drowned themselves 

for three very good reasons- 
no work, NO money, no hope. 


= 


iveagh house, a large mansion 
advantageously situated, 
within a stone's throw 

of the worst slums in the city 
inhabited for perhaps 
one week in the year 
by the guinness family. 
say when. 


while playing in the street 


) grangegorman, 
near his house portrane, 
michael croly aged seven windy arbor, 
was killed this afternoon 


thiee enormous asylums 
salubriously situated 
around county dublin 

all full—and getting fuller. 
one of the principal causes 
of insanity 

being malnutrition during 


by alarge motor lorry 

the wheels of which passed over his 
head, 

as the deceased shared one room 
with his unemployed father 

a mother who charred by the day 
and several brothers and sisters 


infancy— 
(two of whom had tactfully A a ‘ 
died from pulmonary tuberculosis) onan mad is a nation 
one cannot but congratulate him Sokan ees i 
on a miraculous escape from life y y 


DUBLIN CITY is facing one of its worse housing crises since 
the late 1960s. 


The Summerhill/Sean McDermott area of the city, has been 
deliberately run down by Dublin Corporation who want the 
whole area redeveloped into office blocks. Because of the run- 
down, essential repairs are not being carried out. In doing this 
the Corpo has forced most of the families out of the area. 

As soon as a family leaves a flat it is immediately boarded 
up. The area has a very high crime rate, but what else can you 


expect. With nowhere to go or nothing to do, the only alterna- 
tive is to turn to crime. 


As a result of the high crime rate the media had a field day 
reporting of groups of 11-14 year old kids being involved in 


Organised crime. (Protections racket i 
: s) for instance i 
was pure fantasy. ee 


Belfast 


14% OF the houses in the North are unfit for human habitation. 
That's what the Housing Executive itself tells us in its latest report. 
20%, of the houses are lacking one basic amenity, that is a toilet or 
hot and cold water. : 

And 30% are in need of repair. This report only confirms what 
most working class people 
most people in working class areas of the North already know. 

And now the British government expenditure cuts are going to 
make hausing conditions worse. Already £30 million has been cut 
from the Housing Executive budget for the present year. 

Many ongoing programs like the Markets redevelpment scheme 
are threatened and plans for rehousing and major repair programs have 
been dropped. : 

Current housing policy is now “patch up” or sell, instead of the 
needed clearance and rebuilding. But Housing Executive chairman Brett 
says that 15% of all homes need to be knocked down rather than 
patched up. 

The government is now encouraging a do-it-yourself Programme, 
giving home improvement grants to people who will fix up their own 
homes. This week a new scheme was introduced to rent houses at 5p 
a week to “sturdy and self-reliant peaple who would work to improve 
their homes with the aid of grants and loans”. 

These are building that are in such a poor state that they should be 
knocked dawn. But people are so desperate ta find a decent housa that 
they are queuing up to get a part of ona of the government's self-help 
schemes. 

Building workers in the North have been badly hit by the govern- 
ment cutbacks in the housing programme. Most housing executiva sites 
are not unionised and workers are not prepared to fight the redundan- 
cies now facing them. 

‘One building worker explained, “Workers are having a bad time with 

their bosses. They are afraid to speak out. They have to take crap from 
their amployers because ‘there is always someone to take their job. The 
boss tells us, “If you don't like your wages, you know what you can do”. 


Since then, however, a group of people who are still in the 
larea, have decided to fight back. By organising a number of 
marches and demos, they have also come up with a number of 
projects, such as drawing up of an alternative plan for the com- 
munity which they have shown to the Corpo. Other projects 
have included a photography workshop sponsored by ANCO 
which was successful in getting some of the kids off the street 
and doing something practical. 

The people left in the area are determined to win their 


| ak os the Corpo. This can only be done by fighting 
cK, by more militant action such as marches, occupati 
and rent strikes. ; apex 


t 
Derek Speirs ypL/Repor 
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at isfeminism? 


FEMINISM IS the struggle against the recognised oppres- 
sion of women. Central to this struggle is the right of the 
oppressed group—in this case women— to define their 

oppression and then to direct the course of action against 


it. 


The victims of this oppression can be found in all soc- 
ial classes, in all workplaces and particularly in all homes. 
But having recognised that sex is the basis of oppression 


it is essential not to stop there. 


Why is Maggie Thatcher not our sister? Obviously opp- 
ression varies a' lot in its degree--class and privilege un- 
doubtedly soften the blow for many women—and Thatc- 
her is one of these. The vital connections between one 
oppressed group and others must be made here. 

A feminist struggle which does not recognise other 
struggles and doesn’t seek a broader understanding of its 
own struggle in relation to say, racism, is doomed to fail- 
ure. It must be seen in the context of the system which 


oppresses it. 


Women provide cheap labour, in the workplace, free 
labour and childrearing services in the home, and serve to 
facilitate the male workforce in both these places. To free 
them from this would not be in the interests of the pre- 
sent system. The state would collapse were all these 
freedoms gained. This would argue that in fact ultimate 
freedom for women, is not possible within the existing 
system. This is not to say that reforms shouldn't be 
fought for and gained in the meantime. It does not mean 


however that these gains, however great , 
seen as an end in themselves. 
Socialist feminism recognises that total liberation 
women without socialism is impossible. The existing 
system can, will concede women’s de 
time. It is important to see this for what it is, accomoda 
tion to suit the needs of the system. In good times it 
means little to the state to grant legislation for equal pay 
—knowing that the chances of its implementation are 
minimal. The screws tighten when bad times appear— 
and women are usually the first to be hit, especially work 
ing class women. They provide a ready and cheap army 
of labour—creches can specially be granted (as in Belfast 
during the war)—and just as speedily withdrawn when 
the women have outlived their usefulness in that area. 
This is why feminism with a socialist perspective is the 
only valid way forward for women as an oppressed group. 
With a reformist view women will forever be granted 
demands which will just as quickly be removed—they will 
continue to be used as puppets to support a system which 
oppresses them. 
Just as there will be no liberation for women without 
socialism, there will be no socialism without women’s 


liberation. MARY CUMMINS 


Rape — fact and fiction 


THE CRIME of rape is shrouded in 
popular myths. The most flippant 
and insulting one, of course, is that 
all women want to be raped. This 
*joke’ ignores the fact that rape is 
usually a violent act of aggression 
designed to humiliate the woman. 

It is not usually restricted to 
intercourse but is frequently - 
accompanied by other acts of viol- 
ence and sexual degradation. By 
definition rape is against the will 
of the victim. 

Another popular myth is that 
the woman was actually responsible 
for the rape—that ‘she asked for it’ 
by wearing provocative clothes, by 
being beautilful, by not learning 
self-defence. 

The other side of this myth is 
that the rapist was overcome by 
an uncontrollable sexual urge. In 
fact the vast majority of rapes are 
planned, and at least half of them 
are pair or gang rapes. The victims 
have only one thing in common, 
that they are female, and can be any 
any age from three to ninety. 

But the most popular myth of 
all is that women tell lies—they 
make false accusations. 

A study by American police- 
men indicated that they only be- 
lieved 50% of the accusations to be 
founded, that is, true. When police- 
women looked at the evidence they 
held that only 2% of the accusations 
were unfounded. 

Rape is considered by police 
everywhere to be the most unreport- 
ed crime. It is very difficult for a 
woman to press a charge of rape. 
She usually feels shamed and hum- 
iliated, and from start to finish her 
story is treated with suspicion and 
the onus is on her at the trial to 
defend her accusation. 

Women who have been raped 
are therefore far less likely to re- 
port it than victims of other crimes. 

FBI figures reveal that the maj- 
ority of convicted rapists are from 
the lower socio-economic groups— 
as are their victims. 47% of them 
are black and most of them already 
have records for other crimes, such 
as robbery and assault. 

Rape is seen as an inevitable 
feature of ghetto life. However , as 
well as being a street crime English 

studies reveal that a woman is as 
likely to be raped insida her own 
house as outside it. 

Rape—forcad sexual relations 
of any kind on a woman against 
her will—can be perpetrated by hus- 
bands, boyfriands, fathers and fam- 
ily friands. 

She says no and means no, but 


he goes ahead anyway. Most of 
these rapes would not be reported. 


Rape is a traditional feature of 
war. It is used systematically both 
as part of the terrorisation techni- 
ques of the invading army and as 
part of the booty for the conquer- 
ors, with the vanquished men hav- 
ing to witness the final humiliation 
of the rape of “their women”. 

During the 9 months occupa- 
tion of Bangladesh by East Pakistan 

over 200,000 women were raped. 

The rapes were simply part of 
the war strategy and they probably 
didn't aven consider(not that it 

would have made any difference) 
the full consequences on the lives 
of the women. Because most of the 
victims, many of whom had be- 
come pregnant, were subsequently 
rejected by their husbands, with no 
opportunity of marrying again. 

That was just a side effect of a 
particular technique of war. 

In the power game where rape 
is used as a weapon the victim is 
meant as often to be the father or 
the husband as the woman herself. 

Rape was first introduced in law 
as the crime of theft—with the wo- 
men being the property of her fat- 
her or her husband. Basically all 
rape involves using the woman as 
an object. 

When Eldridge Cleaver, the 
Black Panther leader, decided to 
attack white power and privilege, 
he chose rape as his weapon. Then 
in order to prepare forhis political 
campaign of raping white women 
he first practised son black women 
in the ghetto. But rape is only the 
most total and degrading way of 
treating women as objects. 

Patriarchal and capitalist soci~ 
ety has always regarded women as 
objects in a multitude of ways. 

Advertising sells things through 
women’s bodies. Prostitution sells 
the bodies themselves, and what 
can be bought can also be stolen. 


Rape is about power. The mas- 
culine man, the hero of much pop- 
ular culture, takes what he wants 
and women are included in the 
general list. 

Sexual intercourse can be used 
to dominate in a society where 
women are seen as inferior. When 
women are despiead having sexual 
relations with them becomes an 
act of masculine assortion. 

Power means control of othars 
and rape or the threat of rape is 
one way of achieving control. This 
Can be true evan when women are 
not present: in prisons homosexual 


rape is used to create a social hier- 
archy—victims of prison gangs 
bangs are being “womanised” and 
the rapists are thereby asserting 
their place as “men” at the tap of 
the hierarchy. The prisoners don‘t 
see themselves as engaging in a 
homosexual act—they are not hom- 
osexuals. Rape is simply the way 
open to them of asserting social 
dominance. 

A man ina powerful position 
doesn't always have to use violence 
to rape. Slave owners in America 
were entitled to sexual intercourse 
with their female slaves. The slaves 
simply had no choice, and this right 
“right’’ was exercised frequently. 

Incest with children also comes 
under this heading as again the pow- 
erof the adult eliminates any poss- 

ibility of consent on the part of 
the child: and women workers re- 
ularly find themselves in the pos- 
ition of losing their jobs or prom- 
otion if they don’t respond to the 
sexual overtures of their bossas. 
These are all forms of rape. 


“*But ot course, so many girls 
are asking for it, you know.. £ 
(Gerry Collins, Minister for Justice) 

In June of this year Gemma 
Hussey submitted a bill on rape 
which had been drawn up by the 
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mands from time to 


musti'not be 


for 


Council for the Status of Women, 
to the Senate. Her bill would have 
changed the law so as to include 
rape within marriage and to extenc 
the definition of rape to include 
penetration of the mouth and rec- 
tum, and with objects other than 
the penis. It wasn't accepted 
because Jarry Callins claimed that 
Fianna Fail were about to present 
their own bill. 


It is unlikely that their bill, 
scheduled for the autumn, will co- 
ver the extensions contained in 
Hussey’s bill. 

On the initiative of the Fem- 
inist Federation a group (Women 
Against Rape) was set up to cam- 
paign widely around the issue of 
rape and the Fianna Fail bill. 

WAR meets every Tuesday in 
Maquires Pub, Dorset/North 
Frederick Streets, at 7pm and is 
open to all women interested. 

Also coming up on Tuesday 
14th of October is a meeting with 
Kate Millett, organised by the Lab- 
our National Women's Council, in 
Liberty Hall at 7.30 pm. 

Kate Millett’s newly published 
hook is on sexual violence. 


MARY GORDON 
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1S THE Arma’ 
ist issue? 


This question has raised its un- 


he Our Times page 


of the Irish Times. The discussion 


has raised vital q 
ture of feminism ¢ 
ship between feminism a 


les. ; 
r feminism is women In struggle. 


Women join battle on many ONS 
and it is not just the fight agains 4 
patriarchal CT wate that deser 

e of feminism. ines 
oe o A for women’s liberation m 
volves them in battles against the capita! in 
against the church, against the imperial 
aggressor. 


This is not just a crackpot idea 


‘alist feminists; this year’s 
caperat iie Womens Con- 
ference at Copenhagen—not a rad- 
ical gathering by any means—Wwit- 
nessed spontaneous demonstrations 
of women against the Pol Pot re- 
gime, the circutation of a petition 
for the release of Nelson Mandela, 
two widely-supported demonstrat- 
ions against the military coup in 
olivia. A meeting on the last day 
of the conference rejected a quate 
by some VIP that “to talk femim- 
ism to a woman without water, 
food or a roof over her head is to 
talk nonsense.” To talk feminism 
to such a woman is to talk about 
water, food and a roof over her 
head. 

Because women are oppreseed 
as women they can and do support 
the struggles of thase who are opp 
ressed in other ways. 

Equally the womens movement 
knows that people in struggle 
adopt methods of struggle regarded 
as unsavoury by the establishment 
or disinterested observors. Anyone 
who has spent a night arguing for 
the use of the term “chairperson” 
will know the horror provoked by 
this small violence to the English 
lanquage. 

Force is the last weapon of the 
spurte. Thi is. fect of hitory 

womens movement has 
Shere need ee 
and lelia Khalid (PLO} ely Mugaka 
Thebes Conde oe O) were only 
men there whet Sa nraY BE" 
sical force in th ad adopted phy- 
in prison, wh Hi breees galt 
cea aay eee means are 
A “BY, of one’s bod- 
ily functions is the las 
vehicle of protest. 

It is a matter of fact that the 


t remaining 


Armagh women have gained the 
support of many feminists on th 
basis of these considerations—wis, 
ness the 300 English women ar the 
March 8 picket on Armagh and the 
unanimous support for the Arm | 
prisoners’ demands at the Decom— 
ber 79 Conference of the Feminist 
Federation. 


However, to support the strup | 
gle in Armagh is to come face to 
face with political realities which 
go beyond feminism. The feminist 
case for the Armagh women, as 
presented by Nell Mc Cafferty, is 
that women in Armagh are being 
denied “bodily integrity” and thay 
the problems shared by all prison. 
ers, male and female, who ara on 
the dirty protest, are compounded | 
in the case of the women by the 
problems of menstruation and the 
dangers of vaginal infection and 
sterily. 

The specific problems facad by 
women are a cause of grave con- 
cern to many in the womens move. 
ment. Yet to base one’s case solely 
on these considerations is to lay 
oneself open to three retorts: 
—So the Armagh prisoners are a 
different kottle of fish from the 
men in H Block?. 

—But the women themselves have 
done terrible things. 

—If they're so badly off, they can 
come off the protest. 


The only possible responsa ta 
these accusations is to point to the 
fact that the men and women on 
the dirty protest are waging a 
POLITICAL struggle against Brit- 
ish oppression in the 6 counties. 

When Rose McAllister, just re- 
leased from Armagh, was asked at 
the Dublin Conference on Armagh 
prisoners why she had been in jail, 
her answer was"Because there's a 
war going on. Its because there's a 
war going on that the women wert 
beaten into their confassians and 
tried in jur.yless courts. Its becaus 
there’s a war going on that the 
Armagh women are looking far 
Political status. It is part of the 
Propaganda war of the British got 
ernment to deprive tham of that 
status and dub them as mindless 
criminals. 

The struggle of the Armagh 
prisoners is the same struggle as 
that of the H Black men—againsl 
the same war machine and for thé 
same principal. 


irl 


m E 
perialism 
it r 

The bulk of feminists as | have 
pointed out will extend their solid- 
arity to women in struggle. But 
this support will be tenuous and 
confused if it is not seen in the 
overall context of the anti-imper- 
ialist struggle in Ireland. 

The political nature of the stru- 
ggle explains the fact that some 
feminists oppose the Armagh wom- 
en. They do so for political reasons 
which override their feminism. If 
your politics lead you to condemn 
all those who use force in their 
struggle against oppression as “’ter- 
rorists” this of course will take pre- 
cedence over your concern for the 
women in that struggle. 

Happily most feminists who do 
notcome from this political tradi- 
tion have rejected this way of look- 
ing at the Armagh issue. And many 
feminists have come fact to face 
with new political realities through 
their involvement with the Armagh 
question. 

Armagh is feminism with a 


political plus. 
MOLLY O'DUFFY 


ee 


Marx wrote that the degree of emancipation of women ina 
society was a key to the general level of emancipation. And it 
is true that whenever women have begun to organise this has 
been the herald of great political changes in society. The mod- 
em women’s liberation movement which arose in the West 
during the late sixties and the seventies was an indication of a 
fundamental change in women’s lives caused by changes within 


capitalism itself. 


Up until now women’s liberation ideas had been articulated 
only in the West. Their absence in Eastern Europe and within 
Russia itself led some people to believe that women there en- 
joyed a greater level of emancipation than women in the West. 

The absence of any organisation that expressed women’s dis- 
content made the argument theoretical rather than real. 

But a recent development has made the argument concrete 


at last. 


“I INTEND to pursue my femin- 
ist activity because | consider fem- 
inism to be progressive, and be- - 
Cause the women's movement is 
an essential part of the world dem- 
Ocratic movement.” 

With these defiant words Taty- 
ana Mamonova declared in a letter 
to the KGB that despite its haras- 
sment and interrogation she inten- 
ded to remain a feminist activist. 

Last September she was one of 
a collective of women who had 
produced the first issue of an il- 
lanal women’s jaurnat Women in 
Russia. Published in Leningrad, 
the journal included articles from 
women as far away as Nova Sib- 
irsk. It was the first time that the 
dissident movement in the Soviet 
Union had praduced any material 
specifically dealing with the situa- 
tion of women. 


Women fave been involved in 
the dissident movement. Sorne be- 
came involved because their hus- 
bands or sons were arrested. Oth- 
ers became involved in their own 
tight as dissidents. Helen Bonner 
was already a well known protest- 
er when the Western press started 
referring to her as Mrs Sakharov— 
a name she herself never uses. Half 
the members of the Free Trade 
Union founded in the Soviet Un- 
ion to fight for rights like the right 
to arganise and the right to strike, 
were also women. 

But these women never raised 


the question of women’s liberation. 


Women in the West may have con- 
cluded that meant that women in 
the Soviet Union were not figt.ing 
because they are more emanci- 


pated than women in the West. 
But that is not true. 

Women in Russia lead a life 
whose pressures are remarkably 
similar to those we face. They 
work in the worst paid, most bor- 
ing jobs. And they have all the 
family and household responsibil- 
ities too. In 1976 one Saviet soc- 
iologist estimated that women 
spand up to 12 hours per week on 


cooking while men spend about 
an hour and a half, and that 
while women spend six hours a 
week doing laundry, the average 
man spends only fifteen minutes. 

All this in a country where 
ninety per cent of women go out 
to work. ‘vt 

The familiar situation ts made 
worse by the fact that there are 
few consumer goods such as wash- 
ing machines and tumble dryers, 
and that the shops are always 
surrounded by endless queues. 

Shopping is a nightmarishly 
time-consuming task. 

The very burdens on women 
prevented them from organising 
to change them. 

Crushed between work at home 
and in the factory, queuing for 
every household item, always 
tired, they nevar had time. 

But they did show their dis- 
content. 

Tha traditional family began 
to experience many difficulties. 
The divorce rate soared—many of 
the women giving their reasons 
for divorce as drunkenness on the 
part of the husband. And one 
study showed that while only 
half of the divorced women wan- 


Russia feminists organise 


— 


ted to re-marry, over 70% ot div- 
orced men did. 

The traditional attractions of 
family life for women seemed to 
have disappeared—for Soviet wo- 
men are choosing to have far fewer 
children than before. The birth 
rate has dropped dramatically. 

Women prefor the nightmare 
of the “meat-mincer” as Women 
in Russia describes the abortion 
clinic, to the joys of childrearing. 

That Women in Russia appear- 
ed at all is remarkable. Even more 
amazing is that the women signed 
the articles with their own names 
and even included photographs of 
the contributers. 

So what then was the nature of 
the magazine that these women 
produced. Were they provocateurs 
as the KGB suggested? 


Bitterness 


In the introductory letter 
from the editorial board the wo- 
men state “we can be sure that 
no-one but ourselves will help us. 
It is by coming together to talk 
about our bitterness and suffering, 
by understanding and changing 
our own experience, that we 
shall be able to find a solution. 
Only in this way will we, and 
thousands of women who stiffer 
like us, actually help ourselves... 

“We hope that our joint efforts 
will bring us back from the point 
of disaster, that they will relieve 
women’s suffering and set womens 
liberation under way.” 

And in the articles women 
write passionately about the 
reality of women’s lives—of the 
pain of childbirth and abortion, of 
the difficulties of bringing up 
children and of the hideous in- 
sensitivity of men. 

Their words will strike a chord 
in many women. But their con- 
clusions we cannot agree with. 
They see men as the enemy and 
particularly working class men. In 
their manifesto they end: “The 
conservatism of the alcoholic 
massas, the blind animosity to- 
ward women displayed by that 
prolifarating, single-celled organ- 
ism, that giant amoeba without 
will—that is tha outrageous brake 
on social progress,” 

Thesa women are so disillus- 
ioned with men and with the soci- 


ety they live in they have placed 
faith in br i!ding an alternative 
based on ‘‘famale values” and 
even religion. 

So, in the absence of a work- 
ing class movement fighting for 
general emancipation, these women 
have looked ta themselves, to self 
activity, as the way forward. 

They are wrong. But they are 
nonetheless brave far all that, and 
we support them because they are 
Struggling towards organising women 
for emancipation. They cannot 
achieve that on their own, with 
their confused and often reaction- 
ary ideas about the working class. 

But the fact that they are organ- 
ising is a tremendous achievement 
both because it will inspire other 
women, and because it broadens 
the dissident movement fighting 
against a society that has discredit- 
ed both women’s liberation and 
socialism. 


ANNA PACZUSKA | 
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Build a women’s 


movement 


“SLAVE OF a slave” is how Con- 
nolly put it. 

In this country the chains of 
women’s slavery are fastened tight. 

Denied any real control of our 
bodies, deprived of child care faci- 
lities; most of us are kept out of 
the workplace; degraded and hum- 
iliated by a set of Churches who 
look on us as child breeders— there 
could hardly be another country in 
Europe where a militant fighting 
women’s movement is more needed. 

But that movement does'nt 
exiSt. It wai-ts to be built. 

Instead, dotted around the 
country there are one issue cam- 
paigns and small local women’s 
groups. 

Those one issue campaigns have 
mainly tended to rely on the same 
method for winning reforms: — 
presenting a respectabla front in 
the hope that by lobbying the 
politicians long enough they will 
listen. 

What has been missing is an 
idea that we need to build a mili- 
tant feminist movement on the 
issues, that through direct action 
imposes its will on tha politicians. 

The Divorce Action Group is 
probably the most recent example 
of that sort of a campaign. Instead 
of saying we want free divarce to 
increase the independence of wom- 
en, it argues that divorce will act- 
ually strengthen the family and 

clear up anomoties when it comes 
to passing on inheritance. Its an 
appeal to the middle class and a 
plea for reforms from above. 


Reforms from above there cer- 
tainly have been. 

We have now got stacks of leg- 
islation that guarantees non-descri- 
mination, equal pay, the right to 
work. 

Yet today women are still only 
earning 56% of the average male 
wage. If we are marricd we are still 
seen as easy scapegoats for unem- 
ployment; and the maze of dis- 
crimination has not been broken. 

Real gains have only came from 
struggle. It is only the confidence 
gained from direct collectiva mab- 
ilisation that will ensure that any 
reforms will be czzried out. Yet it 
is precisely that experience that is 
missing in Ireland. 

Only in the North around the 
anti-imperialist struggle, have thau 
sands of women broken from the 
traditional roles to become organ- 
isers and fighters. 


SATURDAY 25th OCTOBER at 
CENTRAL HOTEL, EXCHEQUER. 
STREET, DUBLIN 2. 
10.30a.m.—5p.m. 
Creche provided. Accommodation 
available. 


But even here they have as yet 
not gone so far as pushing forward 
their demands as women inside 
that struggle. 

That will be essential if their 
fight is also to benefit them as 
women. 

The problems that confront 
feminists in Ireland start from this 
point 

A militant women’s movement 
can only come about if it is pre- 
pared to direct its appeal to the 
broad mass of working class women 
Only these women have no privile- 
ges which might stand in the way of 
fighting their oppression. 

That is not to say that it ignores 
the oppression that all women face 
— or indeed that its appeal is only 
to working class women. 

But it is to recognise, who will 
be the most consistant fighters on 
the issue. 

The beginning can start from 
now. Tiny as it is the Feminist Fed- 
eration has brought together those 
who stand for militant action. But 
it needs to transfer itself from a 
body which simply spreads inforrmt 
ation and publicity to a campaign- 
ing body. 


AM 
i WHY 
SHAAN 


That means organising itself on 
an open activist basis prepared to 
throw all its energias into organis- 
ing around issues from a feminist 
standpoint. 

Thosa issues will sometimes be 
the larger issues of the day. On 
other occasions, they will ba tha 
small patty discrimination we face— 
for example the men-only pubs and 
Sexist ads. But only militant action 
by women, who demand uncomp- 
ramisingly an end to sexual oppres- 
sion, will begin to break down the 
walls that face us. Liber=r.*ion will 
not be handed to us ona plate— we 


mustorganise, fight and bring all 
women irto the struggle, 
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1. FEMINISM AND SOCIALISM. 
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a.Armagh, b. Abortion, c. 
3. WOMEN’S MOVEMENT IN 


Rape. 


IRELAND. 
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WHEN HAUGHEY first became Minister of Justice in 1963. he 
made it clear that his first political priority was the smashing of 
i d communist groups. 3 

eat EET to his nationalist rhetoric you might think 
but his rise to the top job has brought about the existence ofa 
new more blatant form of ‘political police’. Of course this tot- 
ally fits in with savage economic policies and his determination 
to quash any type of opposition. 

Since the creation of the Special Tasks Force immediately 
after he came to power, sections of the Gardai seem to be be- 
coming more like the army. Indeed, Haughey and the class he 
represents have no qualms about bringing the army onto the 


streets to crush workers exercising their democratic right to 
strike. 


THE Women’s Right to 
Choose Group, as the first step 
in its campaign, has opened a 
pregnancy counselling centre. 

The centre provides coun- 
selling and information on all 

_aspects of pregnancy, including 
abortion referral to clinics in 
England. 

The counselling is non-dir- 
ective, that is, it is designed to 
elicit from the woman her own 
feelings about her pregnancy so 
that she can make a confident 
decision about what course to 
take. 

The centre (The Irish Preg- 
nancy Counselling Centre) is 
at 3, Belvedere Place, Dublin t 
(beside Mountjoy Square); 
phone 787160. 

The Woman's Right to 
Choose Group meets at the 
same address every Wednesday 
at 8pm, and all women are wel- 
come to attend. 


on strike and marched, on 


Such activities raised the ire 
of the trade union leadership 
in the North, particularly the 
Northern Committee of ICTU 
which has consistently refused 


TUCAR was constantly den- 
ounced both inside and out- 
side the trade union move- 
ment. 

A recent article in the Irish 
Times further exposed the 
trade union leaders who stated 
at a secret seminar organised 
by the RUC that “ that there 
was no ambiguity in their sup- 
port for the RUC. In 1977 
they had cancelled the May 
Day Parade at the request of 
the RUC and in the face of 
considerable left wing critism.” 
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to do anything on these issues. ; 


Under the guise that republican ac Hs E 
hand, the STF was established as:a crack armeg u ) 
it is clear that the STF are nothing less than a military wing of 
the ‘political police’ which have been with us 
the form of the Special Branch. 


In recent months the ‘politica 
colours as ruthless protectors of 
been directed increasingly at tra 
Their presence outside shop s 
paper sellers, regular arrests 0 


tewar 


use of the Offences Against the State Act, bear testimony to 


this 


serene = TR a a 


the H Blocks in the trade un 
ful weapon in the fig 
death in Castlereagh, Willie Gallagher’s 

hunger strike, and the use of the PTA against workers, hundreds of workers went 


If the existence of these so-called ‘guardians of democracy’ 


OVER THE past few years trade unionists in the North have attempted to raise the 
issues of torture, repression, and 
tempt to mobilise this potentially power 

On the occasions of Brian Macquire’s 


one occasion through Belfast city centre, led by the 


Trade Union Campaign Against Repression. 


Bai g 
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This seminar was organised 
during the past year by the RUC 
as part of its drive to get the 
RUC back into the Catholic 
communities of West and North 
Belfast. The entire Northern 


Committee of ICTU was pres 
ent. This included those who 
consider themselves to be some 
sort of socialist—like John Cou- 
Ithard of NUPE, Paddy Devlin, 
ITGWU and United Labour 
Party, and Jolin Freeman, 
ATGWU. 

The trade unionists did 
raise some problems with pick- 
eting and mildly critised the use 
of the Prevention Against Terr- 
orism Act, saying the police 
sometimes used the PTA to 
simplify and facilitate their res- 
ponse to ordinary crime. 

They did not criticise the ex- 
istence of the PTA and other 
emergancy legislation which de- 
prives all against whom it is 
used of the normal safeguards 
of the law. 


The trade union leaders fears 
of activists who think repress- 
ion is something trade unionists 
ought to oppose was made clear 
at the seminar when they claim- 
ed that TUCAR demonstrations 
were organised by the Provision- 
al IRA, They also claimed that 
IRA leaders were trying to enrol 
H Block protesters in trade un- 


‘ions. The trade union movement 


“needed all the help it could get 


in resisting theses developments” 
they told the police. In particu- 
lar, they suggested, “the police 
could help by careful checking 
with ICTU officers whenever a 
demonstration was described as 
a “trade union’ activity.” 

The bankruptcy of these so- 
called leaders could not be fur- 
ther evident. For years the trade 
union Jeaders have fully cooper- 
ated with the authoritics—they 
were represented on the Prison 
Authority and the Prison Visit- 
ors Board while hundreds of 
their own members went 
through the RUC torture cent- 
ses. Activists who raised the 
repression issue were immediat- 
ely branded ‘Provos’. Now we 
sce they are so afraid of their 
own members that they've ask- 
ed the police for help. 

In any society the police 
are used by the state to attack 
the working class wher it fights 
back. They may interfere with 
pickets, harrass young people, 
arrest protesters. But in the 
North, the sectarian murderous 
history of the RUC makes it 
even more odious to read of 
trade unionists collaborating 


with the police force. 

It is up to rank and file 
trade unionists—narth and south 
-to fight to end this trade union 
support of the British Army and 
the RUC and once more make 
trade unions the organisations 
that defend workers—in the 
factory, on the picket line, or 
in the H Blocks and Armagh 
jail. 


tivity was getting out of 
unit. However, 


for some time in 


1 police’ have shown their true 
the state. Their activities have 
de unionists and socialist groups. 
ds meetings, harassment of 
f H Block activists, and automatic 


ion movement to at- 
ht against imperialism. 


POLITICAL POLICE — 


i ‘ons in the benevo- 
y useful purpose it is to shatter illusions 1 
serves an 


lence of the state. hs Haughey is prepared to 20. 
‘ust to what lengths vale odi 
e TE rt already been set as regards th is A 
the ‘political police’. All the government eee aie Branch 
something ‘special’ so that we Ve now ee funny how all 
Special Courts, Special Powers Acts Ete A 
these specialities appear to be pretty permai hake Rene 
As Haughey steps up the harassment, it 1s a i t e 
crucial now for workers to resist. With the ecoa E DETA 
i d with talk of legista 
truggling to emerge from recession and Y itic Mes 
saat unofficial strikes, it is clear that the political police 
exist tor more reasons than merely to monitor republican 
activities. KEVIN CALLINAN 
ieee ——_—— aaa 
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DEMOCRACY HAS different meanings to different people, and 
to different classes—wrote the American marxist George Novack. 
And how right he is, as revolutionary socialists we have a com- 
pletely different concept of democracy. We believe nel the so- 
ciety in which we live is not a democratic society. It isa class 
society in which a tiny minority of the population own and 
control the means of production i.e. factories, machinery etc. 
This minority which we call the Capitalist class, through its 
wealth and power, is backed up by the state to enforce that 
power, and to make sure that nobody takes it away from them. 

These are the people who are always talking about ‘Demo- 
cracy’ and the ‘free’ world, but it is their kind of democracy 
they are talking about—bourgeois democracy. But what IS 
bourgeois democracy? In fact what is democracy all about? 

Democracy is a system in which ail the people decide the 
affairs of the society we live in, fair enough, but the closest 
we get to that under a capitalist system, is every 4-5 years, 
when the people elect the political party of their choice to re- 
present them in parliament. And even this is not democratic! 

In Chile in 1973, the Labour Government of Salvador 
Allende, was overthrown in a right-wing coup.The reason for 
this was that the Government tried to bring in reforms for the 
working people that elected them into office, but because this 
was contrary to the policies of the bosses, because these reforms 
would have meant some of their vast wealth being taken away 
and divided out, so that everyone would benefit, the army 


simply smashed Allende and his comrades, thus knocking all 
notions ot democracy on the head. a 


HT 


Some people would not agree with what has been said so far 
they would say that the fact that people are free to choose Sn 
ever they wish to represent them in parliament, even leavin 
aside the Chilean example, is Positive proof that we live in f 
democracy. They would go so far as to say that people are free 
to do a lot of other things—free to buy whatever car they like 
ae so on, without anyone else objecting to it. But are people 

ree to say how these and any other things are produced? 

a on a that we get to the crux of the matter. You and | 
erp E R i z peyi many cars the Ford motor 
are a group of P MEE es e E 
people that produce cars for the 
them. 


e never seen most of the 
m, never mind those who buy 


Th itali 
a etal of the capitalist system is like this, a tiny group 
HAA : s a what and how every thing is to be produced 
people who say how Many nuclear warheads and 


military airc afts are pro O Incr h h of the 
duced toi r 
Es: increase the st ength of t 


of pounds to be spent a hee te pa a awe 
tes for the rich, whil i 
a i ile th 
Lt of ae working Class, such as schools to educate aaa 
ey Seals and medical equipment, such as kidney 
S, to treat sick people; ho ° 

r t * Nomes to house famili 
simply left aside because it is not profitable e pee 

Only under a sociali oa 


Th i H 
‘mie ETA be no-one to represent the workers, for as we 
Y, YOU Cannot represent the working AE they must 


represent themselves. 
: PAT GANNON 
Ti = 


WHAT A sick joke. An Army ‘helper’ sittin 
oil tanker one month after the oilwor 
pre-productivity working methods. 
What could not be conceded as a matter 
many times over when the State moved in 


ILVVORKERS 


g beside an army driver in the cab of an 
kers had demanded a helper as part of their 


of oil-company ‘principle’ was conceded 


Rather than give one inch 
the oilworkers reasonable 
claims, the taxpayer was put 
to enormous expense to fin- 
ance a horde of fumbling 
blacklegs and a massive show 
of Garda force. The desperate 
efforts of the state forces to 
get out a fraction of the nor- 
mal deliveries showed how 
truly the oilworkers earn 
their so-called high Pay’. 


But what a shock to Charlie 
Haughey -the only millionaire 
ever to worry about ‘the future 
of the trade union movement’ — 
chen the ultimate standby weap- 
on of the boss class, next to the 
repression of the oilworkers, 
backfired. The use of the Army 
with the full co-operation pf the 
oil managements, showed for the 
fourth time since November 1978 
that the Defence Forces are there 
to defend by farce the interests 
of the bosses when the workers’ 
truggle gets too hot. 


But the Esso men’s response 
so showed that it is not only in 
oland that workers’ unity can 
aralyse the establishment. 

The use of the Army, was not 
the only issue or point of princi- 
ple raised in this strike. Now, 
more than ever the oilworkers, 
who first accepted productivity 
deals in this country, realise how 
Himuch they lost out in jobs and 

oncessions to the companies. 
When their productivity deal 

‘Yan out on the date August 31st, 

written in black and white in the 

agreement , the most natural .. 
move in the world for any trade 
unionist was to do what the 

Texaco workers did! Revert to 

normal working as they had no 
Mgreement to work otherwise and 
Mlespccially as the company would 

ot negotiate a new one. 
For that the Texaco workers 
—and those in all the Dublin de- 
Bots bar Esso and Ola—were taken 
off the payroll. 
It was the bosses, the state 
and the union leaders who forced 
Withe oilmen onto the centre of 
Whe industrial and political stage. 
The employers themselves ad- 
itted that they would not pro- 
ess the claims until the terms of 
Whe National Understanding were 
known. 


bhii a 


A- a 


Red-tape 


The ICTU told the unions not to 
adze claims in breach of the pro- 
bable terms of anew understand- 

g- No need to tell the ITGWU 
ureaucrats that! They had en- 


à — 
g Y 


punters and wrecking the econ- 
omy. A higher-paid RTE inter- 
viewer barraged a harrassed shop 
steward to ‘come forward and 
reveal your names’ as faceless 
multi-national directors caused 
petrol queues and job insecurity. 

The oilworkers action deserves 
the support of every trade union- 
ist. 


Their claim shows a way 
through the straitjacket of nation- 
al wage agreements. Thats why the 
boss had to throw everything at 
them-—plus the fact that they have 
the power to smash through wage 
restraint. With organisation and 
rank and file solidarity ALL trade 
unionists would have that power. 

Army intervention is a threat 
to all trade unionists. If ‘essential 
services’ was the true concern of 
the state they would have order- 
cd the companies to concede to 
any of the interim formulas pro- 
posed by the shop stewards, or 
even ordered the Labour Court 
to intervene long before it did. 


‘Essential Services’ (whatever 
that means, because from day one 
of the strike the oilmen delivered 
to hospitals and emergency services) 
got less petrol following the mili- 
tary take-over as the troops used 
(non-productivity) non- pressure 
hoses, broke pumps and spilled the 
precious liquid over the Texaco 
yard. 

As the oilworkers introduced 
the fying picket into Ireland the 
use of troops spelt out the message 


to break the strike. 


ough red-tape in the rules and, 
procedures to ensure that even a 
eturn to pre-productivity work- 
ing when a deal has legally run 
put will nut get the support of 
the Liberty Hail powers. 

Thats why Harmon, the Nat- 
ional Group Secretary, was slow- 
handcapped out of a general 
mecting in Liberty Hall. 5 

But the next stage in the arti- 
ficial ‘tied hands’ set-up was that 
the Labour Court ‘could’ not in- 
tervene in an unofficial strike. 
That, by the way, is not in the 
law -it is in the bosses unwritten 
law that they won't negotiate, if 
at all possible, with unofficial 
rank and file action! 

Was it any wonder that the 
Bi oilworkers decided to stick it out, 
I despite the ‘no holds barred’ cam- 
paign against them in the press. 
Despite the media’s best eff- 
W orts—not hindered by the stew- 

BB ards reluctance to publicise their 
Wi cose to isolate them as a highly- 
d elite who were screwing the 


of the ruling class: ‘thus far you 
shall go and no further’. But Esso 
went further, as did the oil clerks. 

The backing of wider sections 
is also needed: dockers, local auth- 

_ority workers, busworkers, ESB 
power workers—and all trade union- 
ists whose future strike action is 
threatened by Army intervention. 

Because the Army, which is 
now so obviously a drilled force of 
uniformed scabs for services ‘cssen- 
tial’ to the capitalist class, has an- 
other more dangerous role to paly 
outside of direct blacklegging: that 
of naked armed force to suppress 
strikes- a role presently confined 
to the naked (unarmed) force of 
the Gardai (as the post workers 
found out). 

Union branches, committees 
and Trades Councils should move 
to get the troops out of industrial 
disputes. 

Not one gallon of army-deliver- 
cd oil should be Iet into a factory 
gate without a ‘down-tools’. 
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Report by 
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THE WAGES 


A tanker driver's basic is £68.35 plus £33.15 for productivity—for which 
helpers and bonus were abolished, avertime curtailedcand shift introducad. 
Total ‘basic’: £101.50 per week. Shift allowance (for four ten-hour shifts 
£17. Outside of the usual meal allowance (drivers only) the average week- 
ly wage would come to about £125 before tax including an hour or two 
overtime. Yardmen and craftsmen are also in dispute. To earn the sums 
quoted in the papers they spend longer hours guiding up to 6,800 gallons 
of potential flame alone, through the winding roads of Erin. 


THE CLAIM 

Wage increase for increased productivity, shorter week, higher shift, a 
weeks holiday for 20 years service, double-time for rest-day working, 
better pension scheme, increased petrol allowance, total package £30- 
£40 per week, All items were negotiable. 


THE PROFITS 


Oil Companies’ profits in recent times have increased rather than dimin- 
ished despite chronic shortages of ail and petrol. 

In 1979, Texaco’s profits rocketed by 101 per cent from £444 million to 
£848 million. 

In the sameperir 

In the same period, Shell's profits soared by 180.9 per cent fram £1,086 
million to £3,051 million. 

And, in the same year, British Petroleum’s haul grew by an amazing 265.1) 
per cent fram £444 million to £1,621 million. 


Their vast worldwide interests and monetary gains leaves thom wealthier 
with larger financial gains than many countries’ GNP's and in a position 
to ‘blackmail’ governments. 


NORWICH 
UNION 


300 CLERICAL workers in 
Dublin Branches of Norwich 
Dublin Branches of Norwich 
Union Insurance Company, 
have been on official strike for 
the past 7 weeks. 

The strike began when ther 
union, the Association of Scien. 
tific, Technical and Managerial 
Staffs, put forward a 10% 
wage claim to management. 

After some beating around 
the bush by management, the 
workers decided to take some 
limited industrial action which 
took the form of a work to 
rule, management reaction to 
this was to suspect some of 
the militants. 

The immediate reaction of 
the rest of the workers in the 


company was to come out on 
strike in order to get the sus- 
pensions lifted. 

Since then talks between 
union and management have 
been in deadlock. 

The strikers response to 
this was to hold a protest 
march through Dublin which 
was very successful. 

___AS we go to press the strike 
is still going on; some people 
are passing the picket on Head 
office in Dawson St, but not 
at other Branches. 

Workers in other Insurance 
offices are financially support- 
ing the strike. : 

Other contributions and let- 
ters of support should be sent 
ıto the ASTMS Head Office. 
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| “An experienced fitter was attemp ting to re-align a con- 
veyor belt by adjusting the tension screws attached to 
the return drum of the conveyor which of necessity re- 
quired to be in motion. It appears that the tool he was 
using slipped off the screw head and he was jerked on 

to the bottom belt and was drawn into nip with the re- 
turn drum sustaining fatal injuries. This accident could 
have been avoided had a suitable guard been fitted to 
the return drum as prescribed by legislation...” 


“During inclement weather, an elderly quarry labourer 
was cleaning up spillage in the vicinity of the vee belt 
drive of a stone crusher. His clothing became entangled 
with the drive unit and he sustained fatal injuries. The 
drive unit, being dangerous and exposed, was not pro- 


THE DEPARTMENT of 
Labour “Labour Inspec- 
tion Report for 1979” in- 
cludes the report of the 
industrial inspectors who 
are responsible for seeing 
that protective legislation 
is implemented in Irish 
factories, mines and quar- 


ries. 


During 1979, 32 workers 
were killed and 3,601 injured 


Mat work -this includes the 


seven Irish workers killed in 
the Whiddy Island disaster 
the 43 French sailors were 
not included at all. 

At least Whiddy had the ef 
fect of getting the Minister for 
Labour to implement the Dan 
gerous Substances Act 1972. 

This act remained unused for 
7 years because of a bureaucratic 
muddle. 

Not that safety legislation of- 
fers much protection to Irish wor- 
kers. The ‘72 Act, along with the 
Factories Act 55 and the Mines 
and Quarries Act 65 form the 
main protective legislation. But 
they mainly deal with general reg- 
ulations rather than specific limta 
tions and so have large loop-holes 


that employers can escape through 


report purits to the irony that 
While there were no industrial dis- 


vided with a guard as prescribed by legislation...” 


Bad enough as the legislation 
is, the policing of it is a good deal 
worse. This is not the fault of the 
inspectors—as the last three anual 
reports show—because they are 
understatfed. There are supposed 
to be 51 inspectors to cover 20,000 
factories, but there are only 45. 
This has been the case for the last 
three years--last year they manag- 
ed to visit 16000 premises! 

But this leaves one in five pre- 
mises not visited and the remain- 
der visited only once in the year. 

Even then the inspectors give 
the employers at least 24 hours 
notice of an inspection, thus allow 
ing them to cover over obvious 
dangers. And of the 996 requests 
for certification of fire escapes, 
only 30 were completed feaving 
966 outstanding for 1979 alone. 

The chances of the employers 
being caught breaking the law are 
slim. Even when they are caught 
the courts let them off lightly with 
average fines of £15 for the 98 
convictions in 1970 or £50 in the 
15 cases involving death or injury 
of workers. 

The report shows that the in- 
spectors spend much of their time 
advising on precautions and the 
use of toxic substances rather 
than prosccute for such trivial 
penalties. 

And this is the nub of the prob- 
lem. The safety legislation depends 


on the employers to report on dan- 
gers. It doesn’t happen. Even this 


own organisation. We must ensure 
that our unions fight for safety at 


cases 1cported by the employers in work. 


1979, there were 246 vecupational 
mjunes nenefit claims paid out for Act 


industrial diseases, 
The law is inadequate mainly 


n because it relies on the employers 


to report on accidents and d 
Employers 
and safety cuts into their profits, 
So they don't report. Tougher 

laws can only fail where thesc 

Present laws fail—in enforcement. 
The only defence for us is our 


Fhe new Safety in Industry 
provides for elected safety 
reps. The pressure and the onus 
must be put on the employer to 
prove that a job or material is safe 


angers. before any work js done. 
are out to make profits 


“A useful guide to dangers in wark 
and what to do in your union is 
The Hazards of Wark by Patrick 
Kinnersly, published by Pluto 
Press. 


TOM O'CONNOR 


“A man welding chequer-plate floor sheets supporting 
steel framework at second floor level, was killed when 
he stepped back and fell through an opening 31inches 
by 37 inches and then through a larger opening on the 
first floor. His total fall was 36 feet, These openings 


were neither covered jor fenced off and there was no 
safety net provided...” 


“While two brothers were roofing a warehouse with 
sheets of asbestos one of the sheets broke and they fell 
some 32 feet ta the concrete floor below. One was 
killed and the other was injured. No ladders, crawling 


boards or safety nets had been supplied by their em- 
ployers...’” 


M 


M r cialist Workers Movement 

sell copies of the WORKER and socialist 

books and pamphlets every Saturday after- ; 

noon out side the G.P.O. in Dublin e 
Why n : 


ot stop for a chat? 
Ii 


T 
PAPER OF THE SOCIALIST WORKERS MOVEMEN 


THE TRADE Union subcommittee of the le 
H Block Committee is making plans for its nationa a 
conference to be held in Dublin on Sunday, Novem 
wr Trade unionists who support the five SI: ie of ie 
prisoners in the H Blocks and Armagh jail are welgom 
to participate. Trade unionists in Belfast and Derry are 
ively campaigning on the issue. 
Be recie committee of the Belfast Trades 
Council met in special session to discuss the H Block 
issue. After a close vote in favour of the prisoners de- 
mands, the committee agreed to discuss the matter 
again. i i 
< The H Block trade union subcommittee is holding a 
ublic meeting on October 16. . 
E The meeting is to be addressed by leading trade 
unionists. 


ng Michael's death. 
7Thetribunai met in a marquee near 
all last July. 


the spot where Michael 


showed that there had been no violence or demonstrations in the area. 


had been attacked nearby earlier that day. 


T'S BEEN eleven years since the 
UC was thrown out of the Cath- 
plic areas of Belfast and Derry. 
ow Catholic politicians and pro- 
ssional people have joined the 
rits and the RUC in a concert- 

d campaign to ‘bring the 

olice back in!’ Thay seem to say 
orget the sectarianism of 60 yeas,| 
orget the torture and murders 
arried out by the RUC. Paddy 
Devlin, | TGWU organiser, claims 
the forca is impertial. SDLP meam- 
bers say there's just a few rotten 
apples. Some people look to the 
police to protect them from in- 
reased crime in the working clas 
reas of Belfast. We say keep them 
ut. Murder and torture are not 
st their history. Murder and 
orture is still standard practice 

or the RUC. 

Early in 1977 two companies of 
‘Brits ware deplayed an aither 
side of the Andersonstown Road 
as a police land rover screamed 
‘through at top speed a short dis- 
‘tance on the road and out to the 
safety of the motorway. This was 
the obvious start to the process 
of ulsterisation by which the Brit- 
ish government intends to push 
the RUC to the fore in the fight 
against republicans. First they 
‘came into the districts with army 
mobile patrols, usually to serve a 
sumimons. Then with army foot 
patrols. Now they occasionally 
go up and down the Falls Road 

n their own. 

This year on August 9 and 12 in 
Belfast and Derry, it was the RUC 
who went in first to put out the 
ernment anniversary bonfires 
land stop the protests. The Army 
‘had to quickly come to support 
hem against the young rioters. 
hree people were killed in West 
Belfast as a result of this joint 
ivity. The Brits and the RUC 
ave probably felt encouraged at 
he lack of local reaction to these 
illings. 

But the most difficult problem in 
getting the RUC back in was con- 
vincing people living in republican 
area: to allow them back. After all 
's not too convincing to claim the 
police are accepted if they have to 
be surrounded by a company of 
soldiers just to serve a summons, 
So they had to change the secta? 
rian image of the police in order 

ito gain the confidence of the Cath- 
'olics. They seem to have won over 
a section, at least, of the Catholic 
middle class—nat that they take 
uch convincing at the best of 
times. So, no longer is blatant anti- 
‘Catholicism publicly acceptable. 
The baton charges and shootings 
that are the history of the RUC 
ware no longer to be standard prac- 
tice. "I will not tolerate miscon- 
‘duct on the force,” says the new 
chief constahle, Jack Harman. And 
of course they all regrat that more 


Witnesses testified that the 
nearest attacks that day were 
blast bombs thrown in the 


Short Strand, several miles 
away on the other side of the 
River Lagan. 

When last seen by his , 
friends, Michael was carrying 
atin of paint and a brush and 
testimony showed that the 
night was bright enough to 
clearly see that the brush was 
not a gun! 

Hundreds of local residents 
crowded into the marquce to 
hear the testimony. 

But notably absent from 
the tribunal were the local pol- 
iticians and priests. 

Local SDLP councillor Al- 
istair McDonnell, who did a 
lot of talking to the press when 
Michael was shot, hasn't been 
seen in the area since. 

Father Newberry. local par- 
ish priest. did not reply to the 
Committee's invitation, nor 
did he put in an appearance. 


Alliance Party members who 
were invited preferred to give 
their evidence to the RUC. 

Paddy Devlin couldn’t make 
it to the Tribunal either. 

The work of putting on the 
tribunal was carried entirely 
by the people of the Ormeau 
Road area. 

They held the tribunal in a 
rented marquee because they 
were not able to get anywhere 
else to meet. 


Picture Derek Speirs IFL/Report 


Catholics don’t join the RUC. 
It is this new look RUC that Paddy 
Devlin, the Sticks and the middle 
class point to in their attempt to 
get the police accepted by local 
Catholics. At a recent series of 
meetings the RUC had with profes- 
sional groups, trade unionists, doc- 
tars teachers, the clergy, business- 
men and lawyers were all in agree- 
ment about the acceptability of the 
RUC. The main problem facing 
the professional types was HOW to 
help ‘ae RUC come back in. 
Among the suggestions made were 
that visits by uniformed police to 
Catholic schools shauld be inerea? 
sed; teachers could tactfully 
express their support for the polic 
Trade unionists wanted help fram 
the RUC in resisting dissadants who 
raised repression and H Block. 

But has the RUC really changed? 
No way. They have new, non-sect- 
arian leaders. Undoubtedly they 
are batter trained and equipped. 
And they are more skilled at the 
use of propaganda. At a recent 


Ormeau Road demonstration over 
the killing of Michael McCartan, 
the police waited until the TV cam- 
eras and press went away before 
they moved in and physically moved 
men women and children who were 
blocking the bad. The recent con- 
viction of RUC sectarian murderer 
William MeCaughey is used as an 
example of the new intent to pun- 
ish all wrongdoers. But what about 
the ones that were freed? McCaugh- 
ey was convicted of the murder of 
a Catholic grocer and the kidnapp- 
ing of a Catholic priest. Three other 
RUC men, part of McCaughey’s 
murder gang, were convicted of 
arms and explosives charges. But 
they were given suspended sent- 
ences and were alldwed to leave 

the courtraom free men. 

That’s why it is disgusting for 
People like Paddy Deylin to tell us 
to support the RUC. 


slogans. Will the policeman who trate on the activities of the Provis- 
pulled tha trigger be ‘punished’? ionals. Is this the new impartiality 
We doubt it, since he was put right that Paddy Devlin is talking about? 
back on patrol in the area after he Can the RUC solve the problem of 
murdered McCartan. joyridmg and crime? 


Many people see no alternative to 
bringing the police back in. They 
see young joyriders killed by the 

Brits. Women and men are beaten 


“Forgot” 


Have they changed? How many 
men and women went through the 
RUC torture centre in Gough bar- 


answer? Crime exists because we 
racks and the notorious Castlereagh? live in a rotten capitalist society. 
Numerous reparts have shown that Throughout the capitalist system 
80% of the men and women in the inner city life is marked by decay 
H Blocks and Armagh jail are there 

because they were forced to sign 
statements by the brutal members 
of the RUC. 

In his report in September the new 
chief constable “forgot” to mention 
violence carried out by Loyalist 
groups such as the UDA, though it 
is well known that they are repon- 
sible for the killing of Miriam Daly 
and John Turnley and recent bom- Poverty facing them turn to petty 
bings of republican buildings in crime and more exciting activities 
West Belfast. His report did concen- like joyriding. 


Here in the North these problems 
are multiplied by British imperial- 


and sectarian statelet. The econo- 
mic position of working class peo- 
ple has been worsened by the 
vicious policies of the Thatcher 
government. Young people who 
see nothing but dole quaues and 


Have they changed? Young Michaal 
McCartan was gunned down on 
August 9 while painting walt 


i isti i ivil Rights Association, Association of Legal 
The tribunal consisting of representatives of Northern Ireland Civil | ociatic a 
list iis and Bernadette McAliskey and Father Denis Faul, heard testimony from people living in Belfast’s 


by young thugs. But is policing the help defeat the war against imper- 


poverty, unemployment and crime. ~, 7 
„criminals and ‘ordinary’ police. 


ism which has produced a decaying eyss of ihe world if they wera able 


For Workers POWER AND INTERNATIONAL SOCIALISM 


EAU ROAD PROBES RUG KILLING 


: 's:fri finding tribunal investiga- 
"1 THERE had been a warning shout, we'd have heard it.” testified one of Michael McCartan s;friends at a fact-finding 


McCartan was gunned down by the RUC while he was painting a slogan ona 


Justice, Association of Socia- 
Ormeau Road area which 


i i i their men 
it had been several years since there had been any attacks on the RUC or the Army. This was in answer to the RUC claim that the 


A local community centre 
stood unused a few yards away 
from the marquee. j 

The management committee 
had said no. The local Catholic 
Church wouldn't give them 
room. 

Another youth centre threw 
the committee out at the last 
minute after hearing about the 
Tribunal on the radio. 

While the Tribunal was hear- 
ing the evidence, the SPG and 
the green undercover police 
van from which Michael was 
shot were patrolling a few 
streets away. 


IN 


The policeman who killed 
him is still on active duty. 

The police are dragging their 
heels on this investifiation. 
Finally this week they passed 
Papers on the case to the DPP, 
but they were returned with a 
request for further information. 

The committee is demand- 
ing an independent public en- 
quiry into McCarton’s death. 

They also want the imme- 
diate suspension of the police- 
man who killed Michael. 

But evidence given at the 
Tribunal and the feelings of 
the people from the area show 
much more. There can never 


be a welcome for the RUC in 
these areas. 


The Provisional IRA tried a prog- 
ramme of kneecapping young 
people. That didn’t stop them. 


Bringing the police back in won't 
stop them either. Policing doesn’t 
cure the social evils that produce 
Poverty and crime. Only a socialist 
revolution will do that. 

Bringing the police back in will 


ialism. That's why the British want 
them back. Policing is a normal 
activity of state. That's what the 
H Block protest is all about. The 
Brits would tike to have ‘ardinary” 


They wouldn't look so bad in the 


to bring their troops back home. 
So they think. 

What can we expect if the RUC 
were allowed hack in? Mare killings 
like that of Michael MeCartlan, 
more attacks on all protesters, 
more sectarian attacks and more 
torture. 


SO LET’S KEEP THEM OUT. 


